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A Belated Easter Number 


Owing to illness I was not able to prepare the 
paper I intended as an Easter number. Hoping 
and believing that the Faster feeling is with us 
every month, even though the appointed day is 
past, I venture to make this month our Easter or 
spring number. 


Faith in Spring 


Again the balmy breezes play; 

They murmur gently night and day, 
And heaven’s rich fragrance borrow; 
New sounds arise and odors sweet. 

Oh seek, poor heart, the change to greet 
And cast away thy sorrow. 


The earth seems brighter every morn, 
While blossoms gay her robe adorn, 
And fairest flowers are blooming; 
They bloom around in every vale. 
Thou too, sad heart, the change must hail, 
Fach day fresh hope resuming. 

—A Schubert Song. 


Oh, That We Two Were Maying 


Oh, that we two were maying 

Down the stream of the soft spring breeze, 
Like children with violets playing 

In the shade of the whispering trees. 


Oh, that we two sat dreaming 

On the sward of some sheep-trimmed down, 
Watching the white mist steaming 

O’er river and mead and town. 


Oh, that we two lay sleeping 
In our nest in the churchyard sod, 
With our limbs at rest on the quiet earth’s breast, 
And our souls at home with God. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
The above poem has been set to beautiful 
musie. 


“We are all in the same boat, both animals and 
men. You cannot promote kindness to one 
without benefiting the other.”’—HKdward Everett 
Hale. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


Do not do unto others what you would not have 
others do unto you. 

That is humane education, but it must be ap- 
plied to everything that lives. 

How about the boys in your district? Would 
you rather have a boy living in your neighbor- 
hood who is not a good scholar, but is honest and 
kind, or one who is quick at his books, yet when 
not in school thinks of nothing but his own selfish 
amusement, whose delight it is to send a stone 
crashing through a window, to steal fruit and 
break down the trees, to rob birds’ nests, to chase 
and torment every cat or dog he sees? Such 
a boy is cruel to his own fourfooted companions, 
and teases and torments little boys and girls all he 
dares. 

Perhaps he was not born with a cruel disposi- 
tion—again, perhaps he inherited it—but he is a 
nuisance wherever he is, and what that boy needs 
above everything else is humane education pre- 
sented in what I may call my text: Do not do unto 
others what you would not have them do unto 
you. 

Humane education, when it is carried out week 
by week by an interested and faithful teacher, is 
most important for such a boy and for all who 
come in contact with him. It not only affects 
his own life, but the comfort of the neighborhood, 
the community. The whole world suffers for 
this moral disease of selfishness and cruelty which 
goes hand in hand with it, and causes more suffer- 
ing than a fever or than any contagious sickness. 

Where is a boy or a girl going to be cured of the 
disease of selfishness and of cruel indifference to— 
the suffering of others? I am sorry to say that 
the cure is not likely to be found in the home; it is 
sad to think how few men and women are fit to 
bring up their children. ‘Too many parents are 
selfish themselves, also they are very apt to be 
resentful if their children are criticized. 

I went into one house to remonstate kindly 
with a woman whose boy I happened to know 
delighted in climbing trees and pulling down 
birds’ nests, the more pleased if he found the nest 
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full of young birds. What was the result? His 
mother almost turned me out of the house! 

The mother of another boy, who had two little 
bantam roosters on a side street entertaining(?) a 
crowd of his friends with a most cruel fight (one 
bird’s eye had already been picked out and was 
hanging by a thread), was very angry with me 
because I called a policeman to stop this cruelty. 
Incidentally, this boy, always encouraged by his 
mother in selfishness and cruelty, finally was put 
in prison, from which neither the influence nor 
wealth of his father could save him. 

I could fill a book with such incidents, and 
worse, that I know of among boys, some of whom 
had respectable parents, and attended day and 
Sunday schools, yet were the dread of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The cases we meet with at the League of cruelty 
by adults and children are often appalling, but if I 
should write a book describing them, no publisher 
would take it. People will not believe, because 
they do not want to believe. They will not listen, 
because it is too unpleasant to hear, yet they will 
take little or no trouble to remedy this disease of 
selfish cruelty—of thoughtless cruelty, I might 
say, for children are not taught to think. Do 
their parents always think? 

It is curious, if you stop to think of it, the way 
that many persons talk about certain fourfooted 
animals. They angrily blame the cat because 
she zs a cat and has a cat’s instincts; likewise, the 
fox, the rat, when they are just what they were 
made by the Creator of the Universe. They are 
not to blame for being what God made them. 
They must perhaps be killed, but do they deserve 
to be killed cruelly for what is no fault of their 
own? 

The boy who is dishonest, who is cruel to ani- 
mals in his power, who enjoys tormenting animals 
and children, is not to blame if he has never been 
taught to think, and this is where humane educa- 
tion comes in. We want to teach and impress 
children with the duty and the beauty of kindness. 
But if children do not get humane education in 
the home, in the church, or in the school, where 
then can they get it? 

Yet there is no branch of education more im- 
portant for the happiness of the world. The 
committees on education say that the school 


is not the place for humane education—why 
not? 

A hard-working man, for example, has his 
little shop empty for a few weeks; meanwhile, 
the boys passing by to school smash all the win- 
dows. This is one of the selfish cruelties I have 
seen. 

If we could teach children to believe that 
kindness means happiness to them and to all 
about them, and if we all would try to live up to it 
ourselves, then there would be no more crime— 
for all crime is a sin against man or his humble 
associates, and brings much unnecessary suffering 
into the world, hurting the sinner as well as the 
one he sins against. What a different world it 
would be if everybody were kind! 

Humane education means something more 
than kindness to animals—it means that the 
heart must be cultivated so that we do not want 
to cause pain, so that we will not do to others, to 
a fourfooted or a two-footed animal, a bird or a 
butterfly, anything that we would not like to 
have done to ourselves, if we were suddenly 
changed into that other living creature. 

Humane education! It is of more consequence 
to the happiness of the world than reading, writ- 
ing, or arithmetic. ) 

“But,” the committees on education ery out, 
“That isn’t our business. That kind of education 
is not what the schools were built for. They 
should get that at home or in the church.” 

Yet this committee, if they will only do some 
thinking, know perfectly well that these children, 
who can make an entire locality miserable, do 
not get humane education, which is an education 
in kindness, in their homes. They would get 
quicker reproof, or, more likely, punishment, if 
they came home with torn or dirty blouses than 
they would if they had helped smash a poor man’s 
windows or thrown stones, or broken the leg of a 
dog or cat or squirrel, or torn down a bird’s nest 
out of a tree and scattered the young birds on the 
ground—always provided that they were not 
found out and that it cost their parents nothing. 

Children, as far as home education is concerned 
with few exceptions, come up like weeds. Their 
manners are more cultivated than their morals. 
The Golden Rule is rarely ever mentioned to 
them. | 
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How much better is the world for the presence 
in it of an utterly selfish or cruel man or woman? 

Suppose there should be a weeding out of all 
the useless, and worse than useless, men and 
women in the world! How many would be left? 

Yet, few of us want to be clogs in the machinery 
of progress towards true civilization and Chris- 
tianity. Do we want our children to grow up to 
be clogs, or do we want them educated to live in 
such a way that they will help the world in its 
upward and onward march of progress? Can we 
not impress upon our young people these words: 
Do not do unto others anything you would not 
like to have done to you. 

_This is humane education, and only such edu- 
cation can bring into the family, the state, the 
world, the happiness and peace that we all desire. 

Whether it be life or death that is dealt out to 
us, we all hope and pray that it may be dealt out 
kindly,—never in anger, never in fun. 

Perhaps some of our older readers will remem- 
ber Rudyard Kipling’s most interesting story of 
“Kim” and the old lama who traveled with Kim 
to find the ‘‘ River of Healing.” Kim was about 
to kill a snake that ran across their pathway. 

“T have no stick,” said Kim. ‘I will get me 
one and break his back.”’ 

“Why?” said the lama. ‘He is upon the 
wheel as we are—a life ascending or descending— 
very far from deliverance. Great evil must the 
soul have done that is cast into this shape... . 
May thy release come soon, brother.”’ 

Humane education is to learn, ourselves, and 
to teach the young that to do a wrong or a cruel 
act is ‘‘to loose an evil upon the world, and as a 
stone thrown into a pool, so will spread the evil 
consequences ’’—we cannot tell how far the circle 
will spread. Throw a stone into the ocean or 
lake and then watch the ripples spread—so will 
spread your acts, for good or for evil. Remember 
what Lamertine said, ‘if we include animals in 
the law of duty and compassion, as we are com- 
manded to, we work at the same time for the 
uplifting of our fellow men.’—Anna Harris 
Smith. 


God made all the creatures, and gave them our love and our 
fear, 

To give sign we and they are His children, one family here. 

—Robert Browning: “ Saul, vi.’’ 


Pussy’s Plea 


Now is the winter of my discontent; 
When summer comes, and all the world is gay 
With Nature’s smile, my lady hies away 

To fields and pastures new, while I am pent 

In backyards lone and empty. Weak'and spent 
From lack of food, I prowl by night and day 
O’er fence and gate, and howl my doleful lay, 


But there is none to heed a cat’s lament! 


Sad is my lot! why was I born a cat? 
My lady’s ugly poodle takes his nap 
On some hotel piazza in her lap; 
Without a care he feasts and waxes fat 
The summer long. Please, Transcript, give 
me space 
To plead the cause of my ill-treated race! 
—Henry Coyle. 


Report of a Visit to the American Fondouk in Fez, 
Morocco, August, 1927 


Continued from last month 


Madame Bouchez’s day begins at half-past 
five or six, when she arrives at the fondouk. All 
the animals are first fed and watered and then the 
dressings begin. Few veterinaries can rival her 
skill. She stands hour after hour, now syringing 
a deep sore a foot long, filled with pus but open 
at each end; then massaging a horse whose en- 
trails are protruding by the length of a forearm; 
now bandaging a sprained leg; now picking out 
worms with a pincer from a sore an inch deep on 
a donkey’s spine. ... It is a whole surgical 
ward of wretched and suffering creatures that 
goes through her hands each morning, and the 
worst cases are treated two and three times a day. 

When I could no longer stand the tension of 
watching, I used to turn away to the happy in- 
mates of the fondouk, for there are some. There 
is Titine, a plump, well-curried, mouse-colored 
donkey with a long, black stripe running the 
length of her back, whose whole duty in life is to 
carry the daily meal of the dogs to the pound, a 
mile and a half away. And there is Yacoup, 
eight months old and the color of a squirrel, the 
spoiled darling of the fondouk, who, on gala 
days, wears a ribbon tied on the long hair of her 
forehead. Yacoup was named for a Moham- 
medan saint (why, I cannot guess), is gay and 
mischievous and knows how to take a lump of 
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sugar daintily from between Madame Bouchez’s 
lips. She also knew how to pick my handker- 
chief out of my pocket when I was not looking 
and thought it great fun to whisk it about the 
fondouk between her teeth, just out of my reach. 
I have never before met a playful donkey. But 
Yacoup has not always been gay. She was 
brought in three months before with a fractured 
shoulder and foreleg which had to be put in a 
frame and kept off the ground for six weeks. 
Her complete recovery is one of Madame Bou- 
chez’s triumphs. My favorite was a very small 
donkey whom I named Meditation, because she 
was so often strolling about absorbed in thought. 
She was born in the street a hundred feet away 
and, as her mother was horribly torn and bitten 
by a dog at that time, both were brought into the 
fondouk. The mother was still under treatment 
but able to nurse her baby, whom at first they 
had to feed from a bottle. I could not bear to 
think of the life that little Meditation would lead 
as a pack animal and I begged Madame Bouchez 
to give her to someone who would keep her as a 
pet for children. 

To the Arab, an animal is not a creature of 
flesh and blood, able to feel pain and fatigue, but 
a mere machine to be worked and used until worn 
out, then cast aside. As an Arab has only the 
most rudimentary economic conceptions, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make him understand that 
even a machine will last longer and profit him 
more if kept in good condition. This dense 
ignorance, added to his age-long scorn of the 
roumi (foreigner, infidel), creates some of Ma- 
dame Bouchez’s most exasperating difficulties. 
She has two or three Arab employees at the fon- 
douk, including a night watchman. They are 
dishonest, unreliable and stupid. One compe- 
tent European (I include Americans in this term) 
would be worth more than all of them together. 

There has been one keen disappointment. 
Mrs. Mountague Vickers, who volunteered to go 
to Fez, was already ill when she joined me in 
France at the beginning of August. She did go 
to Fez with me, but did not grow better and has 
been obliged to leave. Thus Madame Bouchez 
is still alone and desperately in need of assistance. 
Her health is frail, the fondouk is only a part of 
her work for animals and there are limits even to 


her endurance. Will no one volunteer to go out 
to help, if not in the strenuous work of the fon- 
douk, then in related duties such as meeting 
tourists at the hotels and interesting them in our 
undertaking? | 

I have not spoken of the dogs because, until the 
law for the protection of animals is introduced 
into Morocco, it is probably impossible to better 
their condition. The fourriére (pound) at Fez is 
the saddest spot I know on earth. Madame 
Bouchez has twice made formal application for 
permission to take it over and has been twice re- 
fused by the Municipality. 

I talked over the whole situation in its larger 
aspects with Madame Bouchez. We _ were 
agreed that though the fondouk is indispensable, 
it is only a beginning. We need to do constructive 
work through getting at causes. As we analyzed 
these, there are five: (1) poverty, (2) ignorance, 
(3) overloading, (4) bad saddles, (5) bad shoeing. 

(1) The poverty of the Arabs, which explains 
in part the starved condition of their animals, lies 
beyond our control. 

(2) The ignorance of the Arabs creates a 
peculiarly difficult problem. Boys go to the 
Mosque schools where their whole education 
consists in learning to recite the Koran by heart. 
Foreigners may not even enter these schools. 
Girls do not go to school at all, but are kept in 
seclusion at home. Therefore children cannot 
be reached by books, pictures and lectures. 
There seem to be virtually only two direct 
methods of approach. Moving pictures, open to 
adults as well as children and perhaps accom- 
panied by informal talks, would draw large and 
unfailing audiences, suggest ideas and drive home 
lessons. But we have no films and no money 
with which to rent or present them. 

The other means of approach is through re- 
wards given for kind treatment of animals. 
Madame Bouchez uses it so far as her funds per- 
mit, particularly in the case of a certain class of 
donkeys called cazllasses. These unhappy little 
creatures carry loads of stone from daybreak 
until dusk, 365 days in the year, and are usually 
driven by boys twelve to fourteen years old. 
Madame Bouchez goes out on foot along the 
roads travelled by the cazllasses and distributes 
rewards of two to five francs to the drivers of 
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those that are in good condition. 
spread and there is already some improvement. 
Similar rewards given to grooms in charge of the 
horses belonging to the Municipality have led to 
much washing and currying and so marked a 
change in the condition of the animals as to at- 
tract the pleased attention of the municipal 
authorities. 

(3) Overloading, which is carried to almost 
incredible weights, three hundred to four hundred 
pounds on the back of a small donkey for instance 
can only be controlled by law. The Loi Gram- 
mont, the French law for the protection of ani- 
mals, has not yet been extended to Morocco, 
though it has long existed in Tunisia and Algeria. 
After my return from Fez I took up the matter 
with several persons interested in animals and 
influential in French politics and I believe there 
is reason to hope that the law will be introduced 
in Morocco in the not distant future. Mean- 
while, Madame Bouchez spends a part of every 
day policing the streets of Fez to seize the Arabs 
who overload their pack animals and torture 
them with goads, and hales the offenders before 
the Pasha, who fines or imprisons them. This, 
however, is not a right but a favor, a concession 
to Madame Bouchez’s personal ascendency. 

(4) The saddles used by the Arabs fit badly, or 
rather do not fit at all, incessant friction produces 
sores and tumors, and these are kept open and 
made worse by the pricking of the straw stuffing 
which sticks out of the holes in the ragged lining. 
The lining and straw become stiff with blood, in- 
fected with pus and maggots, and as saddles are 
often not removed for weeks and months, air and 
sunshine have no chance to do their part in heal- 
ing. We need at the fondouk a saddle maker who 
would make saddles of various sizes and suitable 
material. These would be sold at cost or, in the 
cases of the poor, exchanged for those now in use. 
This saddler would also repair saddles at trifling 
cost. The relief to the pack animals would be 
immediate and great. 

(5) Any Arab who can drive a nail is likely to 
become a blacksmith. He knows nothing of the 
structure of the foot, is as likely as not to pare 
away half the hoof or drive a nail into the flesh 
or the marrow of the bone. Remember, please, 
what you have suffered from an ill-fitting shoe 


The news has and then imagine the martyrdom of an animal 


thus shod, obliged to travel day after day under 
a heavy load. Gangrene is the usual result, and 
the animal dies after prolonged and dreadful 
suffering. We need at the fondouk a_ trained 
blacksmith who will shoe pack animals for the 
same price that the unskilled Arab charges, or 
free in the case of owners too poor to pay. 


The expense of maintaining the fondouk on its 
present footing is $1,536 a year. A saddle maker 
would cost $16 a month, plus an initial outlay of 
$60 for material. An Arab blacksmith trained 
by Madame Bouchez, though not so competent 
as a European, would cost far less, $6 a month as 
against $66. In Madame Bouchez’s last letter, 
dated October Ist, she says that the reputation of 
the fondouk is spreading, so that Arabs from 
rather remote outlying districts are bringing their 
animals in for treatment. It would be a great 
pity to nip our influence in the bud by refusing 
any, yet that must be done unless we can rent the 
whole Fondouk. This would cost $32 a month, 
with a probable increase to $40 when improve- 
ments are made. The keep of twenty additional 
animals would cost about $66 a month and would 
involve extra veterinary’s fees of about $2 a 
month. Summing up, if we rented the whole 
fondouk, with provision for forty to fifty ani- 
mals, and had the services of a saddler and an 
Arab blacksmith, it would cost $1,344 more than 
we spend at present. 

Every dollar that is contributed for the fon- 
douk goes directly to Madame Bouchez and is 
used for its maintenance. There are no expenses 
on this side of the Atlantic and no salaries are 
paid in Fez.except those of the Arab employees. 
Incidental costs such as printing, stationery and 
the like are met by other means. We expect to 
publish a balance sheet in January showing in- 
come and expenditure to the end of December, 
together with other statistics. A copy will be 
sent to each contributor. 

Last spring, when the English vice-consul in 
Fez congratulated Madame Bouchez on the 
opening of the fondouk, he closed with the re- 
mark: ‘‘I trust that you will find your Americans 
steadfast.’”’ She replied: ‘‘I believe that they 
will be.” 
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New York, April 17, 1928. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: The April issue of Our 
FoURFOOTED FRIENDS came today, and I was in 
such a state of joyful surprise over its contents 
that I found it difficult I assure you to fix my 
mind on the subject of feudalism on which I was 
lecturing to my students. I am more glad than I 
can tell you that you have published Mrs. 
Hobbs’ letter. If I were not giving every hour I 
can spare to the fondouk I would certainly be 
working for this struggling, pitifully poor little 
S. P. C. A. in Seoul. Iam certain that it is doing 
excellent work, all that is humanely possible with 
its extremely limited means. 

I was in Seoul in the autumn of 1926, and was 
horrified by the martyrdom of the animals. I 
went to a well-known American, who lives there, 
and asked if something couldn’t be done about 
it. He said that there was an English missionary 
then home oni furlough who was a great lover of 
animals and who would certainly try to organize 
a society when she came back if she could get any 
support. It was Mrs. Hobbs. I left my name and 
address, and as soon as she returned to Seoul she 
wrote to me. I have been in touch with her ever 
since. She is working along the right lines, giving 
talks and distributing leaflets in schools, getting 
hold of the police, winning very tactfully the 
support of the Japanese authorities, and having 
on her committee English, Japanese, and Koreans. 
Under her inspiration the city has built a number 
of watering troughs, and cut down the grade of a 
‘steep road or two. There is a Japanese veteri- 
narian who gives his services free, I think. Their 
great need is, of course, a shelter and hospital for 
sick and worn-out animals. How wonderful it 
would be if this appeal in Our FouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS were to make that possible! It seems 
to me Mrs. Hobbs’ letter would move a heart of 
stone. 

I hardly need to tell you how happy and proud 
I am that you should think my little report of my 
visit to Fez last year worthy of publication in 
your magazine. Since it was issued, some of the 
things asked for, namely, a saddler, a blacksmith, 
have been provided. We are also going to have a 
veterinarian as soon as Madame Bouchez can 
find the right man, though his salary of $100 a 
month will be a heavy drain on our resources. It 


seems worth while to risk it, though, for he can do 
an enormous amount of good, not only serving 
the fondouk but going out into the surrounding 
region, expecially to markets, to visit and treat 
the animals and show their Arab owners how to 
take care of them. Mrs. O, a little woman with a 
great heart for animals, has given us as much 
money as it is wise to spend on buying up worn- 
out animals, and Mrs. M has provided generously 
for rewards to Arabs for kind treatment of their 
animals. Consequently we are now concentrat- 
ing over and above the need of meeting current 
expenses on buying land and building a fondouk 
of ourown. ‘This is not because we merely think 
it would be nice to have it, but because there is 
urgent need. Here is one of the reasons. The 
pack animals in Fez that have contagious diseases 
are tethered in a big, bare open space at the edge 
of the city, without shelter from the pitiless sun of 
summer and the cold rains of winter, often with- 
out food and water, always without care,—left 
there to die inch by inch. If we had a fondouk 
of our own we could have a section apart for these 
contagious cases and treat them properly. And 
this is only one of the reasons why we need it. 
A beginning has been made towards raising the 
needed $6,000. Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss 
have pledged $200 a year for three years upon the 
condition that we find donors for the rest, giving 
in large or small sums. 

With a heart full of gratitude for your interest, 
believe me, very sincerely yours,—Bessie Dean 
Cooper. 

“This is a redeemed world, with not one suf- 
fering creature that has been left out of Christ’s 
all-embracing redemption. And more, I dare 
believe that St. Paul was right when he looked 
upon this redeemed world, and seeing how its 
lower orders are groaning and suffering together 
with us, even until now, he was inspired to proph- 
esy of a better time, when their redemption and 
ours shall be perfected together, and the glory 
that is to be revealed shall surpass all the present 
suffering. My own belief is that, in some way, 
which I do not pretend to understand, but in 
which I can nevertheless believe, the salvation of 
Christ is broad enough to include and does in- 
clude the dumb creation.”—Dr. John Fulton. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A Dog Worth Having 


Have you ever wondered what cows think 
about? I tried to guess as I rested one evening 
in Byre Lane after a long tramp on the moors. 
live of them passed me on their way from the 
milking shed to their field. One and all looked 
at me, but I could not in the least make out what 
they thought of me. But when Doodles turned 
the corner and caught a glimpse of me—ah, well! 
that was quite a different story! I knew what he 
was thinking of, and when, with one eye on the 
departing cows and one on my picnic basket, he 
stood quite still and wagged his tail, I could safely 
say that he was wondering how many sandwiches 
and cakes were hidden under my sketch book and 
my paints. 

Without any invitation from me, Doodles came 
nearer to the basket; as I still paid no attention, 
he overturned the basket with his nose and 
placed his paw in my lap. 

“Doodles,” I say, “I thought you were in 
charge of the cows.” 

Doodles replied in three short barks; he was 
probably trying to tell me that the gate was open 
and that the cows would turn into the field of 
their own accord. 

“Wuff, wuff!’’ he said again! then, as I re- 
moved the uneatable things in my basket, he 
pulled out a hard-boiled egg and some biscuits. 
When he had eaten these, and was turning over 
every scrap of white paper in search of further 
dainties, the sound of a whistle brought his nose 
quickly out of the basket. Looking up, he saw 
his master. 

Doodles loved his master, but there were times 
when he also feared him, and now with his tail 
down he tried to pass him; but Farmer Short 
raised the whip he was carrying, and the dog 
crouched at his feet. 

“Mr. Short,” I said, “please, please don’t beat 
him! It really is my fault, you see. Yesterday, 
and the day before, too, I fed him, and today as 
he passed with the cows he saw me.” 

“Did you call him?” asked the farmer. 


“No,” I said, “‘ but he saw the basket.’ 

“H’m,” said Mr. Short, but he put down the 
hand that held the whip. “Off you go and 
attend to your work,” he said to Doodles. ‘“‘ Be 
off. Get on.” And without delay Doodles ran. 

“Tt’s his work to watch the gate until I come 
and shut it,’ went on Mr. Short. ‘‘ What’s the 
use of a dog that can be turned off his work for the 
sake of something to eat? I’ve no patience with 
such ways. He’ll never be worth much to me, 
won't Doodles. I’ve been training him six 
months; I doubt if he’s learned much.” ‘Then 
he followed his dog to the field and shut in the 
cows. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Short brought 
my breakfast into the pleasant sitting room at 
the farm, she told me that her husband was feel- 
ing very much ‘‘upset’’? about Doodles. ‘‘ You 
see,’ she went on, ‘‘a sheep dog is no good if he 
can’t be trusted. He’s got to stay by everything 
and every animal he’s told to mind. I’m afraid,” 
she went on, ‘‘ Doodles will have to go.” 

“Poor Doodles!” I said. ‘“Isn’t your husband 
expecting rather too much of him?” 

“That’s what I tell him,’’ went on Mrs. Short. 
“Tt’s hard for Doodles to follow Dick. There 
never was a dog like Dick for faithfulness. Dick 
died at his post,” she said. ‘‘He went up the 
hills to find a little lamb that had strayed. It was 
a bitter cold spring, and the dog was old. The 
lamb got down the hillside to the fold after he had 
been set on his way, but Dick must have felt he 
could go no further. We searched all night, and 
found him early in the morning asleep under the 
snow. He did not live long after that; then 
Doodles came. He wouldn’t search like that for 
a lamb, but then he’s young.”’ 3 

“Yes,” I said. ‘I hope you willbe able to 
persuade Mr. Short to give him another chance.” 

“T shall do my best,’? answered the farmer’s 
wife. ‘‘ You can trust me for that.” 

All that day and the next, too, Doodles was 
more or less in disgrace, and he knew it. His 
master spoke to him only when he had an order 
to give him, and I noticed that, instead of spend- 
ing his ‘off-duty time” where he liked, he was 
told to go to the barn and le down. 

In the evening of the second day Elsie, the nice 
girl who helped Mrs. Short, brought in my supper; 
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this was so unusual a thing that I said: “I hope 
Mrs. Short is not ill, Elsie.’ Elsie took her 
handkerchief from the pocket of her apron, and 
when I looked up I saw two big tears roll down 
her face. 

“Ts she ill?”’ I asked again. 

The maid shook her head. “It’s Doodles,” 
she said; ‘“‘he’s going this very night, he is.” And 
forgetting the supper and everything else, Elsie 
sat down on the window-seat and sobbed aloud. 
Leaving her, I hurried into the farmyard. Mr. 
Short was there putting the mare into the dog- 
cart. Doodles was also there following his master 
as he went to and from the harness room. 

“Mr. Short,” I said, ‘‘is it true that you are 
going to sell Doodles?”’ 

The farmer drew the head-strap a hole tighter. 
“T’m making an exchange,” he said. ‘My 
cousin has a dog that will suit me better than this 
one. I’m taking Doodles to him, and I shall 
bring Rover back. My way lies through a 
pretty bit of the country; if you’d like a drive in 
the cool of the evening, I’d be proud to show it to 
you.” 

“T will go and get ready,” I said, after thanking 
him, and I returned to the house. When I came 
out again Mrs. Short was standing by the mare; 
she looked very sad. 

“They'll be kind to Doodles over at Thistle- 
mere,’ she said to me. ‘‘But he won’t settle; 
that dog has got the heart of a human for love. 
See him now; he knows something is wrong. He 
won’t leave his master. I have said all I can to 
persuade my husband to change his mind. He 
says there’s so many things in his work he tries to 
shirk. He has a feeling he won’t ever be of the 
use Dick was. Now Rover, over at Thistlemere, 
is a trained dog.”’ 

At that moment Mr. Short and Doodles came 
up. “Cheer up, old lady,’ he said to his wife 
with a laugh. “It isn’t as though we were giv- 
ing the dog to strangers. Now, Miss Roland,” 
he added, turning to me, ‘will you please to get 
in the cart. Let me move the rug out of your 
way; it can hang over the back rail like that,” he 
went on, as he arranged it. ‘‘The nights grow a 
bit chilly. You may want it before we’re home 
again.” Then waving a farewell to Mrs. Short 
we drove off. 


For the first two or three miles Doodles, at the 
back of the cart, kept very quiet, contenting him- 
self now and then with poking his nose into our 
backs to ensure a friendly word or a pat on the 
head, but after a time he all at once grew restless; 
he barked, put his paws up on the rail, and would 
have jumped from the cart if the farmer had not 
prevented him. ‘He never did like being driven, 
the farmer told me, “but I wasn’t letting him run 
after the cart at the rate we have been coming. 
We shall be going slower now, for the ground 
rises. Now, then, out you go, you restless young 
dog,’ he added, stopping the mare, and giving 
Doodles permission to jump to the ground. 
“He'll follow just behind,” he said to me, as we 
drove on again. “I have trained him to that. 
I never let my dogs wander from side to side; it’s 
dangerous.” 

Just as the moon showed her beauty in the, 
summer sky we turned into Thistlemere Farm 
and at the door ‘‘ Cousin Mary”’ met us. ‘‘ You’re 
just in time! Supper is ready!”’ she said to me. 
“Do please to come in. You mustn’t go that 
long drive back without some _ refreshment. 
Where’s Doodles?” she asked, turning to Farmer 
Short. ‘‘We got your message all right. We'll 
be glad to have him.” 

“He’s here right enough,” said his master; but 
Doodles was not there, nor had he arrived when 
we were ready to return. ‘‘He’s given us the 
slip,” the farmer said. ‘‘ That’s why he was so 
noisy and fidgety in the cart; he wanted to run 
home. Dogs are that knowing. Well, I'll send 
Jim along with him tomorrow, and he ean bring 
Rover back. He has played me a mean triek, 
has Doodles.”’ 

Farmer Short said very little as we drove round 
a shorter way home in the moonlight. He was 
angry with Doodles, I knew; he did not greet his 
wife with his usual smile when she came to the 
door to weleome us back, but asked quickly: 
“What time did Doodles come back?”’ 

“Doodles!”’ echoed Mrs. Short. “ But haven’t 
you left him at Cousin Mary’s?”’ 

Then we explained—at least, I explained, for 
the farmer went off on foot to get news of the 
missing dog. No one had seen him, he told us 
when he returned. “I'll have a shake down on 
the settle, Mary,’ I heard him say as I went up to 
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bed. ‘Doodles will find the door open if he 
should think to come back to us.” ; 

Early next morning I hurried downstairs for 
news. Farmer Short was at the open door. “I 
had to give the mare a rest,” he said to me, “but 
she’s being saddled now. I am going over the 
ground we went yesterday to see if I can get on 
the dog’s track.’’ Then he turned to the boy who 
was bringing along the mare. “See that man 
crossing our field?’’ he asked him. “Go and 
find out what he wants, will you?” 

“They’ve found Doodles; that’s what he’s 
coming to say, I reckon,” replied the boy, and 
he was right. 

Before the stranger reached the house Mrs. 
Short had joined him, and as they came up to us 
we heard him say: “ There’s nothing a body can 
do or say will get that there dog to leave the rug. 
There it is lying by the road, and there he is, and 
there he’ll be until some of you fetches your prop- 
erty. We’ve coaxed him with food, but he won’t 
touch it nor move.”’ 

“The rug!” exclaimed the farmer. ‘‘ Well, 
to be sure! It must have fallen off the rail, and 
we never missed it. Whereabouts is he watching 
it ?”’ he asked. 

‘Just below the bridge, farmer,” the stranger 
told him. “It isn’t every dog would guard a 
thing so faithful like.”’ 

“Tt was just when we were past the bridge 
that Doodles grew so restless and barked to be 
let out of the cart,” I said. 

Mr. Short nodded. ‘It was so,” he agreed, 
‘and I hadn’t the sense to see he was telling me 
something. Well, I'll be fetching him home. 
He'll be wanting some breakfast, seeing he’s 
missed his supper.”’ 

Mrs. Short put her hand on her husband’s arm. 
“Which home will you be taking him to?” she said. 

Mr. Short looked at her with his old bright 
loving smile. ‘“‘ He has only one home, has Doo- 
dles, my dear,”’ he said, ‘‘and that’s here. I was 
mistaken about Doodles, and I don’t mind telling 
you now that he’s a dog worth having.” And 
with that he mounted the mare and rode away to 
fetch the dog and the rug. 

You can imagine the welcome he had when 
he returned.— B. W. in The Little Animals’ 
Friend. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of April the League re- 
ceived 6,185 cats, 1,069 dogs and 52 horses. We 
placed 86 dogs and 48 cats in good homes. 


A certain Boston terrier named Stubby Field 
lived in a house in Brookline; next door lived a 
large tiger cat. The two were on the best of 
terms. Pussy sometimes came in to sleep on the 
top of the cellar stairs in Stubby’s house, and he 
never molested her. One day in March this cat 
had two little kittens, and Stubby came over with 
his mistress to call. ‘‘ Better hold on to your dog, 
as the cat might fly at him, now that she has kit- 
tens,’ said the cat’s owner. ‘‘I hardly think she 
will do that,”’ said Stubby’s mistress, and the dog 
and his owner approached the box to pay homage 
to the new arrivals. The cat arose, walked over 
to the edge of the box, where her little dog friend 
stood, and kissed him, as much as to say, “I’ve 
been too busy lately to come over to your house to 
see you, but I am proud to show you my babies, 
and aren’t they darlings?”’ The mother cat re- 
turned to her little family very much gratified 
that her little dog friend from next door had been 
in to see and admire her little ones. 


There will be no annual Visiting Day at Pine 
Ridge this year, but visitors are welcome at all 
times. In the spring of the year our annex at 
Pine Ridge, Dedham, is so beautiful with its 
spring flowers and shrubs, and the many birds 
that are building and taking possession of the 
bird houses, that it is certainly a place well worth 
visiting. Our members who are able to visit 
this place, and fail to do so, are making a mistake. 
We have made an addition to the cemetery, and 
the place is more beautiful than ever before. 


The Annual Report is now off the press. It is 
being sent to all of our members, donors, and 
subscribers, but if anyone fails to receive it, or if 
anyone wishes an extra copy for a friend, we will 
be glad to mail same from this office. 
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come sometimes to the 
League. On Saturday night, March 10, a large 
black traveling bag was left with the night watch- 
man, containing a hugh tiger cat. <A hole had 
been cut at one end of the bag to insure a breath- 
ing space, and the cat arrived in good condition. 
Through the courtesy of one of the boats of the 
Eastern Steamship Company this cat had been 
rescued from the ill-fated Robert E. Lee, in 
Plymouth Harbor, and brought to Boston. A 
tag on the bag said, ‘‘Owner will call.’”’ This cat 
remained at the League until Friday, the 16th, 
when a messenger from the Steamship Company 
called for him. The company received the fol- 
lowing telegram: ‘‘ Please rush cat and suitcase to 
Youngstown immediately. Is cat well? Have 
been very worried. Can you reply how you are 
sending cat so that I may get him at once? 
Sending letter today. Thank you for kindness. 
—Mrs. Earle Stevens.”’ The cat had a quiet and 
restful time while at the League, but he was as- 
sertive of his rights when the other cats were be- 
ing fed. 


Notable visitors 


It is very necessary that our subscribers notify 
us if they wish Our Fourrootrep FRIENDS for- 
warded to their summer address. Please send 
address, telling us when it goes into effect, if 
possible, and how long you wish your papers for- 
warded there; also, whether in the fall you will 
return to your present address. 


Gypsy and her puppies, that were found in the 
woodchuck hole last winter, are to go to Pine 
Ridge this summer. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. . 199 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

Ce NVOTI pee: . eee ene eee tReet 109 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 146 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

SLA PCON' OUreet ys.) : ese er 306 
Kast Boston, 341 Meridian Street...... 25352 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
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Pineshidge, Dedhant.e 2 ane vee 57 
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Chelsea. 36 Kourth Street95.5o8 ~ ce). 802 

2,192 


Our special horse agent, Archibald MacDonald, 
carries on his much needed work, and some of the 
cases recently investigated by him are as follows: 

A horse, 18 years old, with contracted front 
feet and broken-winded, was put humanely to 
death. 

A horse reported to be in poor condition, hav- 
ing something wrong with his feet, was found to 
be suffering with leminitis. He was taken from 
work for rest and treatment, and was reshod be- 
fore being worked again. 

Another horse with an incurable lameness was 
put to death. 

Pair of horses reported in bad condition, one 
very lame. They were young horses that had 
been worked so hard they were completely tired 
out. They were both taken from work for rest, 
and the lame one was treated for his lameness. 

A tragic case was that of a bay horse, 28 years 
old, thin, badly affected by heaves and covered 
with mange, found still in harness. He was 
quickly put out of his misery. 


Dr. Young is making constant improvements 
at our Medfield Branch. 
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Ciinic Report FoR Marcu, 1928 


(CAReS Treated ceaener sys 5. eee Sei eee 
Owners advised by telephone. . . 


MEDFIELD BRANCH 


We had a dog brought in with the report that 
a person, apparently the owner, had this dog on a 
bus coming between Millis and Medfield, and 
while the bus was stopped to take on a passenger, 
this person removed the dog’s collar and pushed 
him out of the door, while he stayed on the bus, 
leaving the dog deserted by the roadside. We 
kept the dog for a week, trying to locate the indi- 
vidual who had committed this act, and as we 
were unable to find him, the dog was brought to 
Carver Street headquarters and placed in a good 
home. 


We recently had oceasion to put to death an 
old Airedale that had been the companion of an 
old gentleman for years. After his master’s 
death the dog refused all food and attention. 
He eventually gave his devotion to his master’s 
wife, and seemed quite happy until recently, 
when the wife died and the dog had to be 
placed in a new home, which he never accepted 
but pined away until, almost at the point of 
death, he was brought to us to be humanely 
put out of his misery. 


INTERESTING CASES 


We had a 14-year-old female cat brought to the 
Clinic with the history of having given birth to 
159 kittens. The woman that brought this cat 
in stated that she raised her from a kitten and 
had kept an accurate account of her family. 


We have recently performed the third success- 
ful abdominal operation on the same eat. Inci- 
dentally, this cat’s name is “Lindy.” Appar- 
ently the feline ‘“ Lindy” has some of the same 
perseverance that Colonel Lindbergh has. 


We had an 8-year-old female Collie dog, preg- 
nant, that we were obliged to do an abdominal 
operation on, and we are very happy to report 
that she made a very complete recovery. 


An Irish Terrier was brought to us with the 
history that two weeks previously a child in the 
family had fed him a soft rubber.ball about 
the size of a golf ball. . It was located in the small 
intestine and, while we were able to remove it, 1t 
had been there so long and so much inflamation 
and decomposition of the tissues had taken place 
that the poor dog failed to recover. Let every 
one who reads this benefit from it, in this—that 
any case of an animal swallowing a foreign body 
should be taken care of just as quickly as possible, 
as a case permitted to go a number of days is 
usually hopeless. 


We were quite pleased recently to aid a pet dog 
of one of the employees of the Animal Rescue 
League, as follows: Five years ago this dog lost 
the sight of one eye, due to an accident, and since 
that time the eye has been gradually becoming 
more and more sore and diseased. We completely 
removed the eyeball, and ‘‘ Bingo” has made a 
very satisfactory recovery. His master reports 
that he has given every evidence that he under- 
stands that something was done for his relief, and 
he seems the happiest now that he has ever been 
in his life. 


Dear Sir: 1 want to express my gratitude for 
the prescription you sent my mistress for the 
trouble with my ears. It took time and patience, 
but now I am getting well rapidly; in fact, am al- 
most well. 

I have not really enjoyed the treatments, but 
have behaved remarkably well, holding my head 
still, first for one ear and then the other, and al- 
ways coming when called. You see I am a very 
intelligent cat, and knew it was doing me good. 

I am saving my pennies, and hope soon to send 
you something toward helping some cat or dog.— 
“ Johnny Jones Judkins.”’ | 
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Jan. 11, 1928. 

The enclosed is the picture of Teddy, the 
League kitty, that I promised to send to you. I 
have had him two years. Isn’t he a big, hand- 
some fellow? And as gentle as he is big. In the 
picture he is sitting on the steps of his summer 
home in Hampton, N. H., where we take him 
every summer.—A. 5. 


February 14, 1928. 

The dog which I received from the League on 
January 27, 1928, I am glad to say, has given me 
the utmost satisfaction. He has been excellently 
broken in, and behaves himself around the house 
with a care and neatness almost human. I 
might say, better than a human. 

The dog is contented enough. He shows no 
inclination to run away, for though leashed all the 
time while out, he has broken away twice. Both 
times he merely headed to where he wanted to go, 
namely a tree, and then waited for us to come up 
to him. He is young,—I was told by the League 
that he is about a year old,—so to him, I am just 
as good as his original owner. Right now he is 
asleep under the table upon which my typewriter 
rests. All I can say is, whoever broke him in 
from a pup did a wonderful job except in two 
things. He is rather fussy in what he eats, and 
whenever he desires to go out he goes out. He 


will bark and prance around, Jumping up on 
either my wife or I until he is taken out. And 
sometimes it is Just a whim on his part. But 
what can one expect from a dumb animal; perfec- 
tion when not a human is perfect? The only care 
I have about the dog is feeding him and washing 
him. He is the first dog I ever owned, and I 
worry over whether this or that 1s good for him. 
I work nights, so I have him during the day, and 
my wife works days, so she takes care of him at 
night, so he gets plenty of attention. I will 
close with the statement that my dog, renamed 
“Big Boy,” is perfectly satisfactory, and worth 
ten times what I gave the League for him.— 
EK. E. D. 


January 18, 1927. 

In answer to the enclosed card I want to say 
that the tiger kitten is very satisfactory and is 
very happy and contented. He is very well 
trained, and so far we have fed him on milk, hot 
cereal and vegetables with gravy. We all feel 
very much indebted to you for giving us so much 
pleasure in this happy little cat.—L. B. F. 


January 22, 1928. 

In regard to your postcard about the gray 
kitten we took from you just after Christmas, I 
want to say a more adorable kitten was never 
seen. The whole family, including Mr. A., who 
is not particularly ‘‘cat crazy,’ are devoted to 
him. We have named him “Smoky,” and the 
only trouble is he is growing big far too fast. He 
is fat-as can be and full of play, a most amusing 
little creature, and I can’t thank you enough for 
letting us have him.—M. M. A. 


February 4, 1928. 

This is to inform you that “ Buddy,” the dog 
which I took out on January 28, 1928, is very, 
very satisfactory, and is well and appears to 
be enjoying his new home with us. He is such 
a well-behaved and lovable little dog that every 
one who sees him speaks about him. I cannot 
thank you enough for ‘‘ Buddy,” and if ever | 
can be of service to your League, feel free to 
call upon me.—B. H. 
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February 15, 1928. 

One morning I noticed a dog, apparently a 
stray, near my home. I called to him and asked 
him if he would like to comein. After I repeated 
the question he seemed to understand and came 
tome. He seemed very tired and after being fed 
seemed willing to come in. He had a collar on 
and his owner’s name and address were inscribed 
onit. The town is at least fifty miles from here, 
so I immediately wrote the owner. He stayed 
with me four days, and that morning I found a 
complete description of my visitor in the morning 
paper asking anyone who knew anything about 
him to communicate with the person named in 
the advertisement. I found that his owner and 
wife had gone to B. to spend Christmas, taking 
their two dogs with them, and had let them out 
the following morning, and this one had not re- 
turned. They had hunted for him, but had not 
been able to locate the dog. I immediately com- 
municated with the person named and within an 
hour a man arrived to get the dog. He was very 
pleased to see his leash even though he did not 
know the man but seemed to sense that he was 
going back to hisowner. Upon being asked as to 
charges I replied, ‘‘There are none,” but the man 
insisted upon paying something, and the owner 
telephoned his hearty thanks on hearing that his 
dog had been found in good condition.—C. T. 


February 18, 1928. 

Your card of February 13th received. In re- 
gard to the dog, I can readily say he has proven 
to be satisfactory in every way. Jack.surely 
seems to appreciate his country home. He is the 
type of a dog that is very friendly and yet, being 
an exceptionally well-behaved dog, his show of 
friendliness is accepted by all our friends, whether 
previous to Jack’s acquaintance they were in- 
clined to dislike all dogs. As yet we have not 
built the dog house we intend to have for him, so 
his bed is made down in the cellar where he 
gladly goes, because he has a large pile of sheep’s 
wool to bury himself in; therefore we are sure he 
is warm on the coldest night. All meat fed to 


him is cooked. Indeed he is quite insistent 
that it is cooked, or else it remains untouched. 
“Shorty,” who is the guardian over our little 
farm until my brother and I actually have every- 
thing in readiness for mother to go out there, is 
very good and kind to Jack. Having just recent- 
ly come here from the West, where he has always 
lived, and being a real honest-to-goodness cow- 
boy and a fellow who is a lover of all animals, 
whether wild or domesticated, he has made Jack 
areal pal. This is surely a lengthy letter merely 
in answer to your inquiry of our dog. I’m sure 
you will feel he is in a good home and, if at a later 
date we feel in a position to add another to enjoy 
free range and good care, I will gladly call at 51 
Carver Street; in fact I’m seriously thinking of 
calling down there and try to get a bobbed-tailed 
kitty, or just any good-natured kitty would be 
accepted.—L. B. M. 


February 15, 1928. 

In answer to your inquiry of recent date, it 
pleases me to say that the dog taken from the 
League on January 23, 1928, is very satisfactory 
and contented, showing at all times a pleasing 
disposition and evidence of good training. The 
writer wishes to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing appreciation for the kindness and 
courtesy shown.—L. FE. L. 


January 25, 1928. 

Replying to your favor of recent date would 
state that we are very much pleased with the 
kitten which you gave us and shall try our best 
to make a good home for him. We have always 
had a tiger cat since we have been in business, 
three of them totalling 30 years, 13, 10, and 7 
respectively, and would not consider our floral 
establishment complete without a pretty, in- 
telligent cat with a nice bow on his collar. Again 
thanking you and commending your place for 
the good work you are doing. Our cat will be 
glad to have you visit her at any time when in 
this vicinity. —W. Bros. 
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Give Us 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30 a. m. to 5p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


atts 
Dog Biscuits 


The efficacy of Spratt’s Meat Fibrine 
Puppy Biscuits and Dog Foods in the rear- 
ing of all sizes and breeds of dogs the world 
over is not the result of mere chance. The 
Spratt’s formulae represent years of care- 
ful study of the dietary requirements of 
the dog constitution, and they are spe- 
cifically designed to provide every bone 
and body building food element which the 
dog needs. 


Your grocer, seedsman, sporting goods 
dealer can supply you with the proper 
Spratt’s Food for every age and breed. 


SPRATT’S PAT. LTD. 


Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


spratts il uo, . ; ; 

| canta >, || Write for this Free Book. It is full 
ares | of valuable dog-lore. It tells how to care 
a> for all varieties, in sickness and in health, 
and contains many helpful hints on feed- 


ing. Free on request. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 - - J , 
are with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


Cats A iano a ie Oe ee eens 77. 502 
DOGS. Stor cee he ee es oe ees)” 16,029 
Horses yp Se cer eee ee Poe > ae: (itis 
Birdsy eae, eee a ree yi ee, 287 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations... 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 29 years 


DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY > e923 eee Aas ou es | Oe ee WE Dee Le eM ER TRA VENUE 
NorTH Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL) . . . . =. ~« ~~. +~=39 NoRTH BENNET STREET 
SOUTH END). Sy .is, 2 ines o> a eee 4+ 'b.TOOONORTH ASE TONGS Teed 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House . Se 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM eee at et eee. Wot ce a IN EIN IDGE LIOME OF ik Po iehORtLORSEG 
MEDFIELD Pe eee ee BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
BAST’ BOSTON. rt OS ee eaters ee noe =e Ge 4. eee Oi aco TRI 
WESTUEYNIN) 7? A AUT Oe 6 ee ee 4k. Sea CaN Ee OR Eee 
CHELSEA2. 7 oy <>). ey et RP a i ie > oer en Oe On Le rT OTR EEN 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


